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of the. wedge, viz. that in a wedge the sky shews the
approach of a new cyclone before the barometer at a
single station has ceased to rise. This is very interesting,
as it is the first opportunity we have had of explaining
why the barometer sometimes appears to fail, and rises, as
in this case, while bad weather is manifestly approaching.
It also shows the great additional power of forecasting
which the use of synoptic charts gives to a meteorologist,
seated in a central office, with abundant telegraphic com-
munication. Suppose any morning that a forecaster found
his isobars were wedge-shaped. He could then telegraph
to the eastern districts of his territory that the fine
weather would not last, though they with their rising
mercury might have thought the contrary.

It may be remarked here that all cyclones are not
preceded by a wedge, but only those which roll, as it
\\ere, along the northern edge of large stationary anti-
cyclones.

We can now explain in detail the prognostics that are
marked on the diagram, and several others for which
there was no room. Any appearance of the sky which
characterizes the front of a wedge will be a sign of rain,
because there is always rain in rear of that shape of
isobars. These prognostics of wet which are associated
with fine, dry weather are particularly interesting, because
they are the very opposite of the rain-prognostics in a
cyclone, which are associated with increasing damp and
a dirty sky.

It used to be thought that every prognostic of rain
would be explained by showing that the appearance was
due to an increase of vapour in the air ; here \i e find that